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would hardly suffice to base educational methods upon
the teacher's judgment or upon class standing, for the
former, we know, is often somewhat inaccurate, and the
latter tells merely the subjects in which the pupil fails or
excels, nothing as to the cause of the failure or as to the
possible existence of unused talents. This is no reflec-
tion upon the teacher, for it would be impossible to deter-
mine these significant points without analyzing school
activities and studying the mental processes which under-
lie them.

What means can be employed in the study of the mental
processes involved in various activities which will reveal
facts significant for the explanation of individual differ-
ences in abilities? Psychological tests are now quite
widely used for the study of mentality, the commonest
procedure being the study of the individual by means of
some "measuring scale." The best known of these is
the Binet-Simon scale for measuring intelligence, or some
adaptation or revision of this, such as Goddard's, Terman
and Quids'; and Kuhlmann's. The purpose of these
scales is the exploration of the individual's general intelli-
gence, the estimation of ability in terms of age-levels
whereby the individual can be diagnosed as normal in
ability or retarded. In case the latter is true, the
amount of retardation determines whether or not the
individual is feeble-minded.

I shall not here enter into any criticism regarding these
tests, for their inadequacies have already been so widely
discussed. A "measuring scale" of intelligence gives a
convenient starting point for the study of individuals
and has certain other values. It is in such general use
that it offers a convenient method for the comparison of
the same individual by different persons; the age-level
principle on which tests are based is an excellent one in
some ways; the form in which results are stated is con-